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might try itself, that it takes a master of his profession really to succeed 
at it. Direct personal experience with a problem alone enables one to 
form an independent view or to decide on the authority to follow. This 
lack of personal experience renders the text-books written by young men 
so unsatisfactory, because they follow authorities which they do not choose 
intelligently. 

The existence of so many text-books must be blamed in part on the 
scientific public, for the popular demand seems to be for the well-written, 
readable book. Reviews frequently insist on the fluent style in which a 
book is written and the perfect ease with which it can be read even by the 
uninformed. It may be well to arouse the interest of the general public, 
but let us not forget to cater to the needs of the advanced student. We 
have too many primers and not enough handbooks. It would seem the 
logical course for an ambitious writer to begin with a general treatise and 
to let it be followed by an elementary text-book. The handbook or general 
treatise is the place in which to expound personal opinions and to advance 
new theories based on a large number of facts, but the elementary text- 
book should be given to the presentation of facts exclusively. It should 
contain nothing but facts on which the followers of all schools can agree. 
It is an absurd enterprise to print original views in an elementary text- 
book, which is intended for pupils not in the possession of the informa- 
tion necessary to appreciate them. Printing an ordinary elementary text- 
book must not be considered an act of scientific merit, because rearranging 
the material and rephrasing the sentences hardly requires much more 
thought than copying. Let us make up our minds that printing text-books 
does not improve a man's scientific standing and let us insist on correct 
and definite information as the first requirement. A fluent pen and the 
belief in the truth of some doctrines — no matter what they may be — do 
not qualify a man as a writer of a text -book on psychology. 

F. M. Urban. 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The Conflict of Naturalism and Humanism. Willystine Goodsell. 
Teachers College, Columbia University Contributions to Education, 
No. 33. New York City. 1910. 

In the " Introduction " to this study Miss Goodsell presents three 
controlling " world-views " — naturalism, humanism, and supernaturalism, 
which may, she thinks, be traced through " changes and variations in the 
life of thought," and treats the emergence in Greek philosophy of the 
first two. The four succeeding chapters consider the reemergence in the 
renaissance of naturalism and humanism, " their more clear definition in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries," " the humanism of the German 
enlightenment," and " the conflict of naturalism and humanism in the 
nineteenth century." The chapter following concerns itself with 
" humanism and naturalism in education," and attempts to trace the 
influence of this conflict on " educational theory and practise in different 
periods." The last chapter of the monograph proposes to point out " a 
reconciliation of the views of naturalist and humanist upon the basis of 
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the theory of pragmatism; and to suggest the implications of such a 
synthesis for the philosophy and art of education " (p. 17) . 

The point of departure for the discussion is the two " dominating 
attitudes " of humanism and naturalism as they are described in defini- 
tion. Naturalism is defined (p. 2) as " the attempt to explain human life, 
as well as all phenomena that penetrate man's experience, by reference to 
natural forces, operating throughout the universe to produce unvarying 
sequences of events." The term " humanism " is used throughout the 
greater part of the discussion " to signify that world-attitude which tends 
to interpret the universe in terms borrowed from the consciousness of 
man, and to identify the goal toward which all things are supposed to 
move, with the spiritual advance of humanity." In the educational dis- 
cussion " humanism " is used to indicate " that type of classical educa- 
tion which flourished . . . from the age of the Italian Renaissance until 
well-nigh the middle of the nineteenth century" (p. 129). The relation- 
ship between the two usages of the term is dismissed with general state- 
ments regarding the inclusive content of the renaissance movement and 
a quotation from Guariro which connects the " humanities " with the 
concerns of man. 

The presupposition, as stated (p. 4), is that the three "world-atti- 
tudes " denominate a three-fold division everywhere exhibiting itself in 
the life of thought, and to-day still unhealed. The assumption is that 
naturalism and humanism are to be seen in conflict in each period. It is 
held that there is unfailing opposition between them up to the present 
time, but within what whole the opposition exists we do not learn. 

The attempt made is not to find and describe the particular, specific 
" conflict " of ideas or interests peculiar to a period, and to discover the 
humanistic and naturalistic characters respectively of these ideas in con- 
flict, but rather to exhibit humanism and naturalism existing at the 
different periods. The concern of the discussion is treatment of these 
world-attitudes, not discovery of them. Further : the discussion does not 
follow these attitudes through the ages to learn the variant factors enter- 
ing into each of these in the successive eras and controversies. It is not 
a history of ideas and interests as these change and develop through the 
centuries, but rather an arrangement in chronologic sequence of concep- 
tions derived from a post-analysis of learning in these centuries. The 
world and its multiple interests in every period are seemingly comprised 
in "the conflict of naturalism and humanism." The resulting account 
suffers from meagerness, therefore. 

The plan and method impose a limitation on the initial instrumental 
conceptions themselves. Naturalism and humanism as defined suffer no 
important change or development when treated in the different periods. 
Sheer naturalism and sheer humanism do not receive unqualified favor, 
but the features and restrictions of each are set forth in terms of con- 
trast with the features and restrictions of the other (p. 34). It is not 
until the chapter dealing with " Humanism and Naturalism in Educa- 
tion " that there appears, in connection with the " opposition " between 
the sciences and the humanities, the recognition that " this unfortunate 
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antithesis has its roots in a philosophy of nature and of man which is 
strongly dualistic in character" (p. 161). And, later (p. 173), in con- 
nection with this same discussion occurs the earliest mention of man's 
desire " to select and appreciate the worthier and more enduring values of 
human life," and his desire " to subjugate his environment, to penetrate 
its hidden secrets that he may make it minister to the wants of human 
life," as the origin of these " branches of recorded experience " ; and the 
earliest recognition in this discussion that " these are not antagonistic, 
for each sends its roots deep into the common soil of social experience." 
This mention and this recognition appear in the chapter dealing with the 
" Pragmatic Solution of the Problems " — a solution that has not seem- 
ingly before this point affected the historic account of the conflict of nat- 
uralism and humanism. 

The plan and method impose a limitation also upon the nature of the 
discussion of these attitudes. With the interest in treating, at each 
period, the conflict of humanism and naturalism goes the programme of 
treating individually and specifically the men and events of each period. 
So that the material of the discussion is of two kinds : generalized descrip- 
tions of naturalism and humanism at the conclusion of each period under 
consideration and particular accounts of thinkers and of the specific 
movements within that period. The latter, although evidencing informa- 
tion and interest, do not always demonstrate their force and availability 
for the discussion of the conflict of naturalism and humanism. So that 
the former in their role of summaries of these accounts are often a sur- 
prise mentally to the reader, not always prepared for this conclusion of 
what he has been reading. Moreover, from the showing of the particular 
accounts one gets the idea at one time that the difficulty in that era was 
rather confusion than " conflict " between a humanistic and a naturalistic 
view-point (p. 94) ; at another time that the contention existing was, in 
fact, opposition between the methods of sense-observation and reasoned 
analysis for acquisition of essential knowledge; or, again (p. 150), opposi- 
tion and interest, do not always demonstrate their force and availability 
tion between the claims of the re-al and the classic as these conceptions 
figured in educational thought. The ideas and characteristics of men 
and movements are set forth, and critical comments appended, but the 
accounts and criticism are in general, and do not proceed from a single, 
definite point of view. The discussion, consisting of accepted or accept- 
able comment and exhibition of the topics treated, fails to take hold of 
one's mind as one reads. The study wants single and clear purpose, and 
the conviction which springs from an integral conception of experience, 
assuring unity of interest and independence of approach and of activity. 

Elsie Eipley Clapp. 

New York Citt. 

The Philosophy of Schiller. Emil Cakl Wilm, Ph. D. Boston : John W. 

Luce and Company. 1912. Pp. xi + 183. 

This clear and stimulating book is indeed an important contribution 
to the history of philosophy. Any one acquainted with the development 



